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EASTER OF THE SOUL 


HE Lord is truly risen. Alleluia!”’ 

This is the blessed message which Easter proclaims to 
the whole world and to each individual soul. And all who 
hear and understand, all who grasp the full depth and 
the tremendous redemptive significance of this feast of 

feasts, with hearts overflowing with joy and gratitude cry out 
with the Church: Alleluia, alleluia! 


This cry of alleluia is the jubilant paen of the heavenly Jerusa- 
lem. It is too the song of joy of holy Church and of the Christian 
soul. Only from Septuagesima to Holy Saturday was it silenced. 
But now that the penitential Lent is at an end, the liturgy does not 
tire of singing out into the world its happiness and thanksgiving 
at the accomplishment of the redemption. ‘‘Praise the Lord, praise 
Him all ye people; for He is good and His mercy endureth forever. 
Alleluia, alleluia, alleluia.”’ 


‘Death and life together met in wondrous strife. The Prince of 
Life, once dead, doth reign.’’ Such is the triumphant message of 
the Easter sequence. And St. Paul cries out in holy joy: ‘Death 
is swallowed up in victory. O Death, where now is thy victory? 
O Death, where now is thy sting?” 

Resurrection, triumph, light, life. These are the glad tidings 
of Easter. 

Christ’s resurrection is the pledge of our own rising, and that 
of His bride, the Church. His victory is our victory and the victory 
of His Church. The light of Easter is the eternal light that illu- 
mines our life and the life of the Church. Christ’s life is our life 
and it is the Church’s life, a life that will no more die but will 
remain unto a blessed eternity. I am risen, Christ cries out to us; 
you too must rise. I have won the victory; you too must conquer 
over sin, death, and hell itself. I am the light of the world; you 
too must become light and walk in the light. I am the life; you 
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also are to possess this life and live forever. Away therefore with 
sadness. Realize how sweet and light is the cross that I have first 
borne for you. ‘‘For the sufferings of the present time are not wor- 
thy to be compared with the glory to come that will be revealed in 
us” (Rom. 8:18). 

That glorious, empty tomb at Jerusalem is the fact above all 
other facts of history. On the rock of this open tomb has the 
Church been built, upon it rests our faith. The empty grave of 
Christ has become the cradle of new life. The “‘source of living 
waters’’ has begun to flow. “Vidi aquam—I saw water flowing 
from the right side of the temple, alleluia. And all to whom that 
water came were saved, and they cry out, alleluia, alleluia.’’ This 
water, with its cleansing and saving power, is the water which in 
holy baptism flowed over us and made us children of God and 
members of the new, redeemed humanity. 

Christ has appeared to us. Thus we sang at Christmas. Adoring, 
we stood at the crib of the divine Child and marvelled how God, 
in a ‘““wondrous exchange,’” had assumed our human nature, that 
for love of us He might suffer and die for our salvation. 

The Lord is truly risen, alleluia. Thus, jubilantly, does the day 
of Easter announce to us that our redemption is accomplished, 
that we ourselves are risen with Christ and share in His divine 
life, that in holy baptism we have received this new life and become 
members of His Mystical Body, have become His kin, His brothers 
and sisters, called into His heavenly kingdom of eternal love and 
bliss. 

Such is the glad gospel of Easter. And hence our Easter prayer 
should be, with holy Church: ““O God, who on this day through 
Thine only-begotten Son didst conquer death and open to us the 
gate to everlasting life, give effect by Thy grace to our good will, 
which Thou dost anticipate by Thy inspiration. Through Christ 
our Lord.” 

“This is the day that the Lord hath made; let us rejoice and be 
glad in it’’ (gradual of the Easter Mass). 

The fatal sin of the first Adam had closed to us the entrance 
to heaven, our foreordained home. Then came the second and infi- 
nitely greater Adam, in the person of the incarnate Son of God, 
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EASTER OF THE SOUL 


who reopened heaven's barred gates, and merited for us justification 
and new life (cf. Rom.5:15ff.). Eloquently does the liturgy de- 
scribe this our renewal through Christ and His Church in the 
collect after the second prophecy of Holy Saturday: “‘O God, 
unchanging power and light eternal, look graciously upon the 
wonderful saving mystery of Thy whole Church, and by Thy 
eternal decree effect in peace the work of human salvation; let the 
entire world experience and see that what was fallen is raised up, 
what was old is made new, and that all things are restored to 
integrity by Him from whom they had their origin, Jesus Christ, 
Thy Son, our Lord.” 


Easter of the soul means, therefore, that we joyously recognize, 
and become ever more profoundly aware, that we are redeemed, 
that we are freed from the Egypt of sin and guilt and from the 
dominion of Satan. Jesus Christ, the true Moses of the New Dis- 
pensation, has saved us on the wood of the Cross, has led us 
through the Red Sea of baptism, has rescued us from the slavery 
of the infernal Pharao, whom, together with his entire host, our 
sins, He has drowned in the baptismal flood (cf. fourth prophecy 
and collect of Holy Saturday). 

The liturgy of Easter gives us, too, a deeper insight into the 
mystery of the Mystical Body of Christ, which despite an almost 
excessive use made of the term, still remains for most of us an all 
too inadequately understood and /:ved spiritual reality. The saving 
laver of holy baptism meant our immersion into the saving death 
of Christ, but it meant also our liberating resurrection with Him 
to a new life of grace and glory, of love and fellowship with Him 
as sons of God. It gave us that blessed heavenly life which is hid- 
den to mortal eyes, but which will be manifested in all its splen- 
dor on the last day. Clearly has St. Paul taught us these truths. 
But he likewise admonishes us: “Brethren, if you be risen with 
Christ, seek the things that are above. . . . For you are dead (to sin) 
and your life is hid with Christ in God. When Christ who is your 
life shall appear (on judgment day), then you also shall appear 
with Him in glory’’ (epistle of Holy Saturday). 

Easter of the soul, accordingly, is not merely a rejoicing at our 
redemption, or at our rising to a new life with and through Christ. 
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For this beatifying gift of God also imposes on us an important 
duty. It demands that we progress in this new life, that we walk 
as children of the light. In the strength of the gloriously risen 
Christ we must work at the formation and development of His 
new life in us unto our own final glorification in the kingdom of 
the Redeemer and the redeemed. 

We have the strict obligation to seek what is above, to purge 
out the old leaven, to be holy as our heavenly Father is holy and 
because He is holy (cf. epistle of Easter). 

And it is in the Paschal Supper and sacrificial meal of the Easter 
Communion that we receive the strength to be a new dough, the 
acceptable bread of Christ. ‘‘Christ our passover has been sacri- 
ficed, alleluia. Therefore let us keep festival with the unleavened 
bread of sincerity and truth, alleluia, alleluia’’ (Communion song 
of Easter). Our life, therefore, must henceforth be a life of 
truth and justice and peace. For the corrupting leaven of sin, of 
lukewarmness and superficiality has been replaced by the Bread 
of Life, ground in the mill of complete submission to the will of 
the Father and baked in the fire of selfless dedication to His divine 
interests. 

For this reason there must also be awakened in our souls by the 
Easter Communion a readiness to embrace suffering, self-denial 
and the Cross, since the path of our new life, like that of our 
divine Master, leads to glory only by way of Calvary. Even on 
the Day of Resurrection, it is the slain Paschal Lamb that we 
receive in holy Communion, it is to the divine Victim that we 
must become conformed in heart and mind. 

But it is the grace of the glorified Christ that this holy Com- 
munion gives us; we receive the Victim as a pledge and as an anti- 
cipation of our own eternal glory. “‘For if we have been united 
with Him in the likeness of His death, we shall be so in the like- 
ness of His resurrection also’’ (Rom.6:5). 

The Easter jubilation of our hearts must then never be silent. 
even on the Good Fridays of our earthly life. But neither, on the 
other hand, must the joys and successes of our earthly career ever 
obscure our awareness of the obligations imposed on us by this 
blessed feast. Upon the wings of our joyful gratitude for our re- 
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EASTER OF THE SOUL 


ant demption should our sacred promise likewise ascend to the throne 
alk of God: We will keep unblemished our Easter gift, our baptismal 
sen garment. We will remain risen and redeemed. We will walk as 
His children of light. Protect us by Thy grace, so that with Christ 
of we may sing all our life long the beautiful morning prayer of 
Easter: ‘‘I am risen, and am still with Thee, alleluia. Thou hast 
rge laid Thy hand upon me, alleluia. Lord, Thou hast proved me 
ind and known me; Thou hast known my sitting down and my rising 
up, alleluia, alleluia, alleluia’’ (introit of the Easter Mass). 

“d BERNARD STRASSER, O.S.B. 
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Though every altar has fittingly its crucifix, and 


ial the church walls are almost covered with the Stations of 


ned the Cross, we seldom see representations of the triumph- 
= ant Christ, the Resurrection and Ascension. Where they 
ne are depicted at all, they occupy a subordinate place as 
_ panels in a reredos or among the subjects of a stained 

glass window. The impression received is inevitably that 
dl the Passion and generally the sorrowful mysteries are the 
ti centre of the Christian religion. In fact, the liturgy, with 
ted its fifty days of Paschal alleluias as against a fortnight 
ke- of Passiontide, shows the true proportion. The Cross is 

the way; the Resurrection the goal. The Cross is of 
nt. | time; the Resurrection for eternity. And the Cross itself 
the is primarily not the suffering of death, but the victorious 
ver struggle of Life over and through death. Doctrinally 
his and liturgically the central position of the Church is 
re- clear.—E. I. WATKIN, in The Catholic Centre, p. 7, 
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SISTERS AS “BIG SISTERS” TO THE 
LITURGICAL MOVEMENT’ 


HE biggest problem most individual Sisters face, as regards 

the promotion of the liturgical reform, I believe to be dis- 

couragement. The temptation, too, is likely to grow in 

direct ratio to their own appreciation of this part of the 

Church’s program and their own zeal to spend themselves 
in its furtherance. ‘“‘But what can I do?”’ they ask themselves in 
quasi-desperation. ‘“There’s no room for liturgy in our round of 
duties. There’s no sign that the liturgical movement has made any 
impression on superiors. There’s no word of this corporate worship 
program in the exercises of our parish school, or in the sermons 
in our parish church. I wish I could see my way clear to doing 
something, but I guess I'll just have to let it go.’’ I have encoun- 
tered that frame of mind quite frequently: I endeavor herewith 
to meet it with a workable program. 


First, for the long-range view, the twenty-year view, to level 
things into proper pérspective. Priest after priest gladly, rather, 
proudly, acknowledges that his vocation, under God, is owing to 
an ideal of the priesthood implanted in his mind away back in the 
third or fourth grade. They cannot recall, in many instances, by 
what name the teacher was called, they may be quite uncertain as 
to what order she belonged to; but the ideal of the priesthood 
they took from her, and cherished it through all the intervening 
years. The Sisters are the mothers of the priests in mothering their 
vocations. Even Sisters, who year after year teach very young 
children, have in the course of time spiritual sons standing at the 
altars. An influence that goes so deep and carries so far can be of 
incalculable good in aiding the liturgical reform. The seed-ground 
of the sacerdotal vocations can through tact and care and sweetly 
gentle impulses be prepared to yield what we may call “‘liturgical 
movement”’ vocations. What if it does take twenty years to pro- 
duce a steady crop of such priests? It is forty years since the Motu 
proprio, and we are still in the first stages of its realization. The 
great harvest is still far-off. 





1Cf. the March issue, pp. 198-203, for a general introduction to this theme. 
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SISTERS AS “BIG SISTERS” 


But while the vocations of the 1960's are maturing, what can 
a Sister do, placed, as she puts it, in more or less “‘unliturgical’’ 
surroundings? 


She can join what we may call the Big Sister Movement for 
Getting the Liturgical Movement Moving Locally. Big Sisters are 
everywhere met with, joyously standing in the background, and 
by all manner of ingenious means aiding groping and perplexed 
adolescents to evolve gracefully into the wider spheres of maturity. 
In similar fashion, in the special effort everywhere needed right 
now to induct a whole generation, adults as well as children, into 
the modern practices of active lay-participation at Catholic wor- 
ship, there is desperate need of thousands of Big Sisters, who un- 
obtrusively radiate the attractiveness of this part of the Church’s 
program. 

In her feminine role and manner there are multiple ways in 
which she can radiate the right attitude, provided she is sufficiently 
acquainted with the liturgical reform. Speaking generally, what 
every woman knows, I am told, is that a woman's way of exertiny 
influence is by indirect suggestion, more than by request. In the 
measure in which she is successful she will know how to have her 
own ideas take root and grow in the minds of others, without 
their ever being aware the notions were not their very own. The 
triumph comes at last when the idea bursts forth: ‘‘Sister, I'd like 
to do so and so: would you please help me?” 


We are thinking, of course, of the Sister in a purely private 
capacity. When her time comes to be dean of studies, novice mis- 
tress, superior, councillor, provincial, her fields of direct endeavor 
will be enlarged correspondingly. But meanwhile there is a great 
deal of Big Sistering to be done. 


The pastors and the clergy are making their own initial contacts 
with this ‘‘new”’ liturgical reform. It was not taught when they 
were in the seminary: what they can find time now to learn about 
it is very piecemeal, haphazard, vague. It will be a long time before 
these fragments of ideas have grown enough to be fitted together 
into a piece of dynamic social Catholicism. Just as Sister herself 
went through such a period of inoculation, so she must patiently 
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stand by to be of what aid she can as the process goes on in other 
minds. 

Then what a field for Big Sistering towards one’s fellow relig- 
ious of both sexes, of practically all orders, of all age groups. This 
radiating the right attitude in the community can be a never- 
ending ‘‘mission,’’ provided one have patience, naturalness, and a 
saving sense of humor. No program, save Satan’s, is aided by any 
nagging, or other form of uncharitableness. 


A word was said above about the far-reaching effects of a love 
enkindled in the hearts of pupils. Suppose we advert momentarily 
to that wider “‘class’’ taught by Sister, the fathers and mothers of 
her pupils. In many ways it comes to light that teachers are influ- 
encing, in some degree, the home circles, and especially the parents 
of their students. No group needs more Big Sistering than the lay 
adults. 


This Big Sistering, to be specific, will exert its influence by fol- 
lowing any lead that points in the right direction, by seconding 
all efforts set up within the range of her contacts looking towards 
any or all of the objectives of the liturgical reform. Sister may 
have her heart set on an instantancous leap to the lofty levels of 
ideal corporate worship, but any effort calculated to bring any or 
all of the parish even a few steps in that direction will have her 
full support now. 

Programs drawn up in modern fashion enumerate the points 
of greatest importance. In the program here appended for the Big 
Sisters the items are not arranged in any specific order, save that it 
lays stress, at the outset, on wider educational aspects, such as 
concern all teachers of religion. 

1) Worship Instruction. Every one anxious to further the litur- 
gical reform will lose no opportunity to speak a word for improved 
worship instruction in all grades of educational institutions, but 
especially in novitiates and motherhouses, and among those who 
direct educational policies. The worship instruction of the old 
Baltimore Catechism was long ago seen to be insufficient, but 
administrators and teachers of today, themselves formed on that 
manual, will have, until it it covered, a spacious “‘blind-spot’’ as 
handicap. 
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SISTERS AS “BIG SISTERS” 


2) Childhood Latin. Big Sisters will agitate whenever occasion 
offers for instruction in simple Latin in even the earliest grades, as 
all Christian education in Europe for more than one thousand 
years was imparted in Latin. More than one agency in this country 
has demonstrated that our children can learn Latin by the same 
simple process by which they learn English, if opportunity be 
afforded. The diocese of Toledo (perhaps there are others) has for 
a decade taught Latin from the baby-room on. If the texts are 
basically the Gospel stories and the Church’s prayers, these chil- 
dren will naturally grow into the Church’s worship in a way not 
even seminarians or religious can do in adult life. 


3) Vernacular. This will not prevent the Big Sisters from 
creating public opinion for the creation of a recognized sphere for 
the vernacular in our public worship, a topic Pius XI said there 
was no reason for not discussing. The Mass is already a mixture 
of three languages, Hebrew, Greek and Latin, and it could well 
admit also the vernacular. The moment this idea is broached, some 
get frightened at the possibility of heresy, or at least error, thus 
entering the Church’s worship. But if the Gospels and the other 
pages of divine revelation can be translated into all the tongues 
known to man, and still preserved from error by the Holy Spirit, 
why should we be of such little faith that He could not take equal 
care of securing correct translations of the liturgical prayers? 

4) Planesong. Big Sisters will have hundreds of chances for 
advocating the program of instruction in planesong as an integral 
part of any Catholic educational program, from kindergarten 
through to aduit life. Unless planesong is an integrated feature of 
grade school education, we shall not be in a position to obey the 
directions of Pius XI. True, he is speaking of aspirants to the 
priesthood when he says that they “from their earliest years are 
to be taught Gregorian chant and sacred music,’’ but his reasoning 
applies equally to all other students: “‘At that age all are able 
more easily to learn to sing, and to modify, if not entirely to over- 
come, any defects in their voices, which in later years would be 
quite incurable. Instruction in music and singing must be begun 
in the elementary, and continued in the higher classes’ (Divini cul- 
tus, 1928). It goes without saying that the resulting advantages 
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would accrue to the ninety-eight who are not to be priests, as well 
as to the-two destined for the altar. For Big Sisters’ comfort we 
transcribe the words written by Cardinal Pacelli not long before 
he became Pius XII: “It is a work of prime importance and a 
noble apostolate to preserve, restore and increase among the faith- 
ful the holy and genuinely traditional custom of collective prayer. 
And one of the means of inculcating this spirit of communal prayer 
is through simple and dignified Gregorian chant, because the latter 
‘is easy to learn, is adapted for all, and 1s beautifully edifying.” 

5) Congregational Song. Every choir in America could be sing- 
ing planesong every Sunday, and, if it stopped with the choir, we 
should not be much closer to the goal of the worship reform than 
we are now. It is singing congregations that the Church desires, 
or rather, congregations singing their prayers. If the Big Sister 
keeps that goal before her mind’s eye, she will have many openings 
for a timely remark before the idea will be commonly known. In 
the same connection she will agitate for the production of suitable 
Mass hymns, as being. of a part with the thought and actions of 
the Mass, a noble expression of those very thoughts, so that for 
music at low Mass we need not further impose distractions through 
extraneous hymns. 

6) Sacred Art. Right down in the grade school, boys and girls, 
but especially boys, tomorrow’s priests, must be given that fami- 
liarity with the rich and magnificent traditions of beauty in the 
adorning of the setting of worship, so as to implant in their very 
personalities sound canons of artistic taste for their whole lives. It 
is a lament heard all too often that priests lack an artistic sense, 
with results indeed all too evident in our churches. Of course the 
seminary can supply some philosophic norms, but it is too late 
then to engraft that ‘‘at-homeness”’ in that great heritage of beauty 
our forebears lovingly created as part of their collective homag: 
to the God of Beauty. 

7) Vocal Prayer. One of the abuses Pius XI wished to correct 
is the low level of vocal prayer in current Catholic practice: ‘‘The 
people either make no answer at all to the public prayers—whether 
in the language of the liturgy or in the vernacular-—-or at best utter 
the responses in a low and subdued murmur” ({Divini cultus). It 
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SISTERS AS “BIG SISTERS” 


is, therefore, one of the Big Sisters’ objectives to raise the level 
of this praying. Non-Catholics attending our services criticize the 
“race’’ between priest and people as so many Our Fathers and 
Hail Marys are said for each intention to be prayed for. It would 
seem we set no store at all on the beauty and force and word- 
meaning of each prayer itself, even each sentence, each clause, each 
phrase in each prayer, but were obsessed with the necessity of ‘‘get- 
ting through”’ a definite number of units, handling the prayers like 
small coins or street-car tokens. With the inexhaustible riches of 
Missal and Ritual prayers hardly even known by the people to 
exist, our habits of public prayer are impoverished indeed. 

8) Missal Teaching. Big Sisters can all, in the measure of 
their contacts with others, be Missal teachers. As matters now stand 
this is one of the phases of the program where their fellow 
religious, and the adult lay group, may more often stand in need 
of a word on “praying the Mass’”’ than the children. One must 
not make a fetish, nor an end in itself, out of the Missal prayers: 
but the corporate character of the Mass-Action dictates corporate 
participation. The assembled bishops of Belgium put it thus for 
their priests: ‘‘It is hoped that pastors will spare no pains in pro- 
moting the use of the Missal, and that they will not only spread 
it among the faithful, but zealously show them how to use it, 
explaining the rites and prayers, either outside of Mass (as on 
Saturday evening for Sunday's Mass) or, at times when it can be 
done conveniently, at the actual celebration’”” (Council of Malines, 
1937). Of course, a corollary of the efforts to have the people 
Participate in the Mass prayers will be that the priest say the parts 
in which the loud tone is prescribed ‘‘in a moderate and dignified 
tone which will excite devotion and be so suited to the congrega- 
tion that the people may follow what is read,”’ as the rubrics direct. 
No child should nowadays end grammar school without having 
learned to love the Missal. 

9) Dialog Mass. Dialog Mass has made some penetration, with 
the local bishop’s approbation and support, in nearly all sections 
of the country, but chiefly, thus far, as a children’s affair. It hasn't 
yet been taken up in a large way as an adult’s exercise, either in 
the parishes, or in the religious houses. Of course its use is nowhere 
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obligatory: it has not been anywhere enjoined ‘‘all things to the 
contrary notwithstanding,” as has been the Motu proprio. In 
Belgium, after its use had been for two decades strongly recom- 
mended for schools and religious houses, the hierarchy in 1937 
went a step farther in urgently recommending its general parish 
use. That may possibly be a fingerpost of the future of Dialog 
Mass in the United States. Seven American bishops to my knowl- 
edge have taken pains to foster Dialog Mass in the religious houses 
of their jurisdictions. They point out these two advantages: it 
fuses the silent Mass worship of all into one organic act, and it 
serves as a natural bridge to the more difficult and obligatory con- 
gregational chant. 


10) Self-Oblation. ‘“Those who truly make Mass an act of 
sacrifice of themselves to God in union with our Lord's offering of 
Himself upon the altar, are taking a real share in Christ’s Sacrifice”’ 
—the words are those of the late Cardinal Archbishop Hinsley. 
This is, as the children would say, ‘‘it,”’ the real thing: this is the 
most far-reaching idea, | believe, in the entire program of worship 
reform, the most basic understanding of the worship of God by 
sacrifice, by corporate sacrifice, by us as associates-in-Christ’s-Sacri- 
fice. Hence the Big Sister will support every effort originating in 
the circle of her influence to impart this idea. Some bishops are 
experimenting with the occasional use of an offertory procession. 
Pastors in different places are using various devices to reestablish 
the thought link between the quarter put in the collection basket 
and the bread-and-wine for the altar for sacrifice. These are efforts 
that merit sympathy and attention. 

11) Communion-Union. There are three distinct and consecu- 
tive phases in the Communion program of the liturgical movement. 
The first is to make every one conscious that Communion for 
himself, for herself, is an integral part of full Mass worship, not 
something extra that can be saved up for Christmas or First Fri- 
day. The second is that Communion, in uniting us individually 
to Christ, also knits us to one another. ‘‘Is Christ divided?’’ asked 
St. Paul. The third step is, as Trent defined, that our common 
sharing in the Eucharist is the external symbol of our joint mem- 
bership in the Body of Christ, the Church. It will require many 
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SISTERS AS “BIG SISTERS” 


little flashes from Big Sister’s constant candle before these ideas, 
even the first of them, will be implanted in all minds. 


12) Mass Priority. It is a recurrent complaint in the Holy See’s 
recent decree on winning the people to frequent and devout assist- 
ance at Mass that they “‘turn to less salutary practices, whilst they 
overlook the Sacrifice of the Mass, which is the greatest means of 
suffrage and of grace.” People nowadays, the decree goes on to 
state in another passage, “‘no longer esteem the Sacrifice of the Mass 
as they should, or trouble to have it celebrated for themselves,”’ or 
for others. [t is the Mass that matters in whatever circumstances, 
for one’s self, the neighbor, the Church, the world. Yet, how sel- 
dom do we think of having it celebrated for one until he is in his 
coffin! If the Eucharist is the Good Gift, why wait until our 
loved ones are dead before giving it on their behalf, before giving 
it to them? In any spiritual program there must be Mass priority. 

13) Weekday Evening Mass. This war has brought with it 
the restoration of the old custom of afternoon and evening Mass 
on weekdays, in this country for the military personnel, in others 
with fewer or no restrictions. As modern life is organized, we 
believe that there will always be one hundred people able to go to 
Mass in late afternoon or early evening, for one able to attend in 
the early morning. For the greater good of the greater number it 
is hoped that the restored privilege will be permanently available 
with little limitation. 

14) Parish Vespers (Compline). Is it true that modern Cath- 
olics have no capacity for the forms of worship traditional in the 
Catholic Church over the centuries, that they find them too diffi- 
cult, or strange, or unrelated to their own daily lives and needs? 
Isn’t this like asking if the modern Catholic isn’t a little eccentric, 
literally, off-center? For the center is God, not the individual 
worshiper. Are the praises of God, as sung by generations of our 
faithful ancestors in Sunday Vespers, a theme no longer capable 
of drawing out the best devotion of religious and of laity? Big 
Sisters envisage Sunday Vespers, as sung in common, as the 
common thing. 

15) Organic Devotions. Since the progress of the liturgical 
reform has made us aware of the vast difference between the 
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thought and arrangement of most modern devotional exercises and 
the Church’s traditional worship patterns, it is part of the move- 
ment to urge that ‘‘devotions’ henceforth be organized on the 
classic outline of Catholic public worship, an orderly sequence of 
Scripture reading, followed by singing, rounded off by prayer, 
first of the priest and people together, then of the officiant alone. 

16) Traditional Processtons. From remotest Christian anti- 
quity certain processions were organized for special occasions. 
These were regarded as extraordinary, and hence as extraordinarily 
efficacious, exercises of intercessory prayer, or public manifestations 
of faith. Of the former class are the Rogation processions, of the 
latter class, those of Candlemas, Palm Sunday and Corpus Christi. 
The Big Sisters will advocate the restoration of these processions 
where they have been neglected. Bishop Schulte of Leavenworth 
said in this relation last year: ‘“We are losing sight of the fact 
that we depend upon the biessing of almighty God for all the 
goods we enjoy, and that we are under an obligation to worship 
Him solemnly and as a society. . . . Nothing would please me 
more than to see the solemn liturgy of Rogation Days, Corpus 
Christi processions, and other public prayers of the Church year 
celebrated in the most festive manner possible within the diocese 
of Leavenworth.”’ 

17) Simple Breviary. In recent years some Sisterhoods have 
withdrawn the “‘community prayers,’’ which had, like Topsy, 
‘‘jest growed up,”’ and have substituted in their place some sim- 
plified form of the Divine Office. Lauds and Vespers are more 
God-centered than most current forms of morning and evening 
prayer, and Prime and Compline, while allowing room for one’s 
personal needs, still remain much more organic, are simpler, and 
nobler, as a pattern for life-long common converse with God than 
Topsys that thrive untended. Hence it will seem to be part of the 
Big Sister’s apostolate to include this plank in her platform. 

18) General Priesthood. One of the doctrinal phases of the 
liturgical reform is the true meaning of the phrase, the priesthood 
of the faithful. Cardinal Archbishop Hinsley put it this way: 
‘The priest, in virtue of the powers bestowed on him by his 
ordination is, in a special way, the minister of the holy Sacrifice. 
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SISTERS AS “BIG SISTERS” 


But to the Catholic laity also, through their incorporation into 
the Mystical Body of Christ, belongs the privilege and duty of 
joining, with the priest, in offering Mass.” 

19) Social Aspects. One of those four ways in which “‘the 
Church today, with joy and affection, clasps the hand of the 
primitive Church across the centuries,’’ as His Holiness so strikingly 
put it in his jubilee address last May, is ‘eucharistic fervor and 
recollection arising from the deep conviction of the social efficacy 
of eucharistic thought on all forms of social life.’” Mankind the 
world over, tortured by egoism, envy, hate, contradictions, must 
feel, as the Pope says, the spiritual vivifying radiation of the 
Eucharist now, as it did in the first Christian centuries. 

20) Modern Apostolate. ‘If, through the inspired action of the 
great Pope Pius X, He has opened up the fountains of the benefi- 
cent, generous eucharistic stream in the same measure in which they 
flowed in the early centuries,’ again it is the voice of Christ’s Vicar 
on his jubilee, May 13, 1942. “it was because He took cognizance 
of the fact that the times in which we live demand from us no 
less staunch faith, no less ardent charity, and a readiness to sacri- 
fice not unlike that which made the early age of the Church 
great and wonderful.”’ 


It may not be given to any one Big Sister to see this entire 
program brought to its fullest realization. But it is enough reward 
(here below) to collaborate in constructing this Body of Christ, 
wherein a more Christian worship, in a more Christian society, 
will be in part owing to her mothering efforts. 

GERALD ELLARD, S.J. 


NR — 


If priest and people would drink from the clear 
fountain of the liturgy more often, much of the prevail- 
ing religious bluntness, shallowness and superficiality in 
word and thought would disappear, and with it much 
bizarre behavior. Christians would once more realize and 
become aware of the great difference that should and 
does exist between them and the pagans.---FR. KILIAN 
J. HENNRICH, O.F.M.CAP. 
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COLORS, LIGHTS AND ALPHABETS 


FTER a period of almost 250 years the Roman hammer 

of persecution broke at last upon the Christian anvil. The 

Edict of Milan (313) made Christian worship legiti- 

mate in the Roman Empire, and in 337 an Emperor 

of Rome received the sacrament of Christian baptism. 

The Emperor Gratian confiscated the temple estates and banished 

the altar and statue of the goddess of victory from the Senate 

(382). Under Theodosius the Great (d. 395) the old gods were 

dragged through the streets of Rome behind the chariot wheels 
of her ruler. 


Thus it came about in the fourth and fifth centuries that the 
Christian bishops and priests of Rome were granted the rights 
and honors of the former pagan clergy. As the latter had been 
governed by pontiffs (pontifices), so now the Catholic bishops 
were given the same title. There are various explanations of the 
meaning of the word “‘pontifex.’’ Some scholars believe it to be 
identical with “‘pompifex’’ (from pompa and facio). The word 
would mean, in that case ‘‘an arranger of pageantries.’’ Others 
think of “‘pons’’ and ‘‘facio’’ and interpret it as “builder of bridg- 
es.”’ Be that as it may, the pagan pontiffs really acted as official 
surveyors. As such they had, above all, to survey the sites of 
future temples. It is both interesting and remarkable that they did 
not perform this office during the sun-lit day, but during the star- 
studded night. Why? Because they considered the light of day as 
profaned and corrupted by the evils viewed by the sun in its 
course, whilst the light of the stars was considered to be pure and 
holy, a reflection of the celestial regions. Since the pontiffs did 
their work of surveying by the help of the stars, the temple to be 
erected seemed a priori associated with the world above. 


We need not be surprised that the ministers of the pagan cults 
in Rome were night-time surveyors, since the knowledge of astron 
omy and, in connection with it, of trigonometry, together with 
the secret relations between numbers, was a remnant of Etruscan 
times when religion was very much concerned with the stars and 
their courses. 
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COLORS, LIGHTS AND ALPHABETS 


From a confrere of mine, who more than twenty years ago 
made a study of ancient vestments but was prevented by death 
from publishing his work, I learned that the pagan pontifical 
surveyors were accustomed to use vestments of a purple color when- 
ever they took part in processions. As the Christian pontiffs should 
appear to be of the same or even of higher dignity than their 
pagan predecessors, they, too, began to use the purple color when 
they took part in processions. This is why the great processions 
on Candlemas, Palm Sunday, and the Rogation Days, as also the 
blessing of ashes on Ash Wednesday, are performed in purple vest- 
ments. Because of the daily processions from the “‘ecclesia collecta’’ 
(where the faithful assembled) to the “‘ecclesia stationis’’ (where 
the sacred Mysteries were celebrated) purple has also become the 
color of the Mass of the day during Lent. 

The bishops of Rome, and with them, the other bishops, main- 
tained not only the purple color but also some of the activities of a 
surveyor in the consecration of churches and cemeteries. When we 
assist at the consecration of a church we notice that, before the 
function begins, twelve candlesticks with white candles have been 
fixed to the four walls inside the building. Early in the morning 
(mane), before the bishop begins the rite of consecration, he visits 
the church and orders the twelve candles to be lighted. What sig- 
nificance have these twelve lights? As said above, the pagan pontiffs 
took the measurements for the new temple during the night. For 
this they needed the light of candles. Similarly, the bishop wishes 
to see the place where he will perform the ceremonies of consecra- 
tion illuminated, especially since the consecration of churches took 
place generally during the months of October and November when 
the sun rises later. But why twelve candles? The reason lies in 
the fact that the heavenly Jerusalem, of which the new church wiil 
become a representation, is flooded with divine light and has twelve 
foundation stones—the twelve Apostles. 

After the candles have been lit the consecrating bishop with- 
draws for a while, then returns with his assistants to begin the 
solemn ceremony. Soon is heard the antiphon, sung by the choir, 
“Oh, how awe-inspiring is this place! Indeed, here is nothing less 
than the house of God and the gate of heaven.’’ Note the words, 
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“gate of heaven.’’ Evidently the new church with its twelve burn- 
ing candles has already come in contact with its heavenly proto- 
type. 

Whilst the antiphon is being sung the bishop begins the sacred 
and enlightening rite. One of his assistants has strewn ashes on the 
floor of the church in the form of a massive St. Andrew's Cross. 
One beam extends from the corner to the left of the main entrance 
up to the right side near the altar. The other beam extends from 
the right corner to the left side near the altar. The bishop now 
receives the crozier which, like the rod of Moses and the Prophets, 
and the sceptre of kings, is filled with a hidden power of estab- 
lishing order. In this ceremony he uses it as a golden pencil to 
write all the letters of the Greek alphabet in the strewn ashes from 
left to right, and the letters of the Latin alphabet from right to 
left. What meaning has this particular rite? We know that the 
pagan surveyors, when they took over a piece of ground and made 
the measurement for a future temple to be built thereon, first traced 
a cross on the ground (crux decussata). They drew two trans- 
verse lines and with the help of capital letters, which in those days 
signified numerical quantities, they marked the exact length and 
breadth of the building along the two lines. It is evident to all 
that these ancient practices survive in our Catholic rite. 


Just as during the Middle Ages candles received a Christian 
signification, so also the cross made with ashes, and the two alpha- 
bets traced on it, became the visible expression of very deep, relig- 
ious thoughts. In the first place, St. Andrew's Cross as such repre- 
sents the Greek letter ““X,’’ which is the initial letter of the Greek 
word for Christ. Hence it is Christ that takes possession of the 
new church by putting the seal of His name on its floor. 


Then too, the alphabet as such is the symbol of the whole 
world, for the name of all creatures can be formed from it. Since 
the Lord, as their Creator, knows all things that are in the world, 
He said: “I am the Alpha and the Omega” (Apoc. 1:8). 


Besides this, the alphabet is the symbol of order and the power 
that flows from it. Thus, for instance, we find it in Psalm 118, 
which, on that account has been called the ‘‘golden alphabet’’ of 
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COLORS, LIGHTS AND ALPHABETS 


the Law. It occurs also in the Lamentations of Jeremias at the 
beginning of the verses. 

In the magical sense it is seen on the walls of a pagan sanctuary 
of the first century in Europas-Dura in Mesopotamia. In our use of 
it, it signifies that the supernatural order, by the help of Christ 
(and of the bishop, who is His representative), is to be restored 
in this chaotic world, that it may again become a beautiful cosmos, 
as it was before the sin of our first parent in Paradise. In this 
sense the languages, Latin and Greek, seem to bring home to us 
the truth that the two great ancient civilizations, the Eastern as 
well as the Western, should be united in the one Mystical Body 
of Christ. 


How the liturgy exemplifies great dogmatic truths by the help 
of its significant symbolism! Can there be a more simple symbolism 
than the twelve candles and the cross of ashes? As far as we are 
wretched creatures and sinful human beings our names must cer- 
tainly be written in perishable ashes and in the dust that can be 
scattered by the wind. We are reminded of this fact when we 
receive the blessed ashes on Ash Wednesday. For, whilst the priest 
strews ashes upon our heads, he reminds us: ‘Remember, O man, 
that thou art dust, and unto dust thou shalt return.’’ But as re- 
deemed members of the Church, our names are written on the 
glorious Cross, or, what is the same, in the Book of Life. We do 
not walk in the darkness of uncertainty and unbelief, but in the 
bright light of our holy faith and divine grace. They are for us 
the pledge of the “lux perpetua’”’ (eternal light) that will shine 
upon us. 

Just a word on the consecration of a cemetery by a bishop. In 
this rite the ancient practice of the Roman surveyors in making 
measurements for sacred groves around the temples is easily recog- 
nized. Five crosses are erected on the ground of the cemetery in 
such a way that all but the central one stand parallel to one of the 
four walls of the enclosure, so that the four together form, as it 
were, a hollow square. Three burning candles are placed on the 
ground in front of each cross. The characteristic rite of the conse- 
cration consists in the placing of the three burning candles on the 
crossbeams of the five crosses by the bishop. When this has been 
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done the candles indicate, as it were, the circumference of the 
cemetery to those who are present, just as lights in the darkness 
of the night indicated the enclosure of a grove to the Roman 
surveyors many centuries ago. At the same time the cemetery 
seems to be joined to the starry sky above, since it was originally 
the North Star by whose help the Roman surveyors fixed a base 
line for the three other sides of the square. 


Today, how meaningless many of our cemeteries have become! 
What should a Catholic cemetery be? As the rite of its consecration 
informs us, it is a part of the parish, that part in which the bodies 
of the beloved departed members of the congregation are asleep in 
Christ, awaiting the signal of their glorious resurrection. The 
promise of eternal glory, given to us Christians, hovers over it, 
imparting to this sacred ground a restful peace. The thought of 
Or a visit to a cemetery, which so forcefully remind us of death, do 
not terrify us. We Catholics do not fear death, since death is for 
us the entrance into eternal life in heaven. We are not so earth- 
bound as not to wish to be reminded of the end of our earthly life. 
It is not by means of skulls and cross bones that we like to visual- 
ize death. Nowhere in the catacombs, where millions of Chris- 
tians were buried, do we find representations of skulls and similar 
objects. On the contrary, we raise our eyes to the risen Christ in 
the most beautiful prayers which the bishop says in the consecra- 
tion of a cemetery. In them Christ is called: ‘‘Dies aeternus (our 
eternal day), ‘““Lux indeficiens’’ (our never-ending light), “‘Clar:- 
tas sempiterna” (our eternal brightness) , “‘Pastor aeternae gloriae’’ 
(Shepherd of the eternal glory), and “Vita aeterna’’ (life ever- 
lasting). 

ALBERT HAMMENSTEDE, O.S.B. 
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THE POET OF THE LITURGY 


FRAGILE man with a burning song, Francis Thompson 

has been given many names and titles. Chesterton has 

called him the “shy volcano.’’ Others have called him 

the poet of earth in heaven and heaven in earth. He has 

been likened to the fiery Crashaw, to the mystic (and 

mystifying) Blake, to the sincere Burns, even to Shakespeare. Some 

have seen in him a Catholic Shelley, a profounder Donne, and 

significantly he has also been called an epic poet and a Gothic 

poet. Although I think these titles accurate and justified, I believe 
his most appropriate title to be the Poet of the Liturgy. 


Some have thought and called Thompson a poet of the liturgy 
because he uses a great many images taken from the ritual of the 
Church. In his poems we find phrases like “‘blanch amiced clouds,’’ 
“silver thurible,’’ “‘sanctuaried East,’’ “‘Day, a dedicated priest,”’ 
“Orient tabernacle,”’ ‘‘twilight, violet cassocked acolyte,’’ ‘“‘flaming 
monstrance of the West.’’ But to use such images and apply them 
as a sort of ornament never would justify the great title of poet 
of the liturgy. No, Thompson deserves the title because he used 
the language of the liturgy and applied it to nature with an under- 
standing that such language was not extraneous or exotic, but 
Native to nature. What language could better express the dignity 
and new position of all nature since the Redemption, since Christ 
had colored every creature with His blood? Thompson had grasped 
the reality beneath the symbol; he realized that Christ had in His 
position of Pontifex, bridge maker between heaven and earth, 
raised and glorified fallen nature and had harmoniously united its 
disparate elements in Himself. With bold imagery and daring sym- 
bolism he sacramentalizes and consecrates all to God, viewinz 
everything as harmonized in Christ who is the center of the uni- 
verse. Thompson had resolved to apply to all creatures the lan- 
guage of the Sacrifice which alone makes evident this unity and 
oneness of everything. This is why he deserves the name, this is 
what made him the Poet of the Liturgy. 


For the liturgy, in the words of a recent writer, ‘‘as a consecra- 
tion of the universe wants to bring the seal of the God-Man, of 
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the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity, to all created things.”’ 
Thompson, as a great Catholic poet, had the gift of insight, the 
power of seeing beneath the surface of things that appeal directly 
to the senses. This led naturally to that profound spiritual imsight 
which sees in all external things a ‘‘sacrament,’’ an external sign 
of the inward grace—a manifestation of God’s presence. ‘‘Sacra- 
mentalizing the universe,’ in the words of Msgr. Fulton Sheen, 
“ennobles the universe for it bestows upon it a kind of transpar- 
ency which permits the vision of the spiritual behind the material. 
Poets are masters in sacramentalizing creation for they never take 
anything in its merely material expression; for them things are 
symbols of the divine.’’ Plunkett was sacramentalizing nature in 
the beautiful poem in which he cries: 


I see His blood upon the rose 

And in the stars the glory of His eyes, 
His body gleams amid eternal snows, 
His tears fall from the skies... . 


All the symbolism which has characterized Christian art is after 
all simply an attempt to visualize that portion of the unseen world 
which is manifest to the spirit. To see Christ in everything is the 
true spirit of Christian mysticism, which Thompson certainly had 
caught, for he sings: 


By this, O singer, know if thou see. 

When men shall say to thee: Lo! Christ is here, 

When men shall say to thee: Lo! Christ is there, 

Believe them: yes and this—then art thou seer, 

When all thy crying clear 

Is but: Lo here! Lo there!—ah me lo everywhere. 
Instinctively and firmly Thompson believed that all earthly beauty 
is in some way a reflection of heavenly beauty. Christ’s print was 
in everything. “Earthly beauty,” he writes, ‘‘is but heavenly 
beauty taking to itself flesh."” For this colorful poet all the world 
and human life were “‘crammed with heaven and aflame with 
God.” The material universe was full of the “many colored wis- 
dom of God.” 

Like all who are working in the vital spirit of the liturgy, he 

transformed the commonplace. This is the consistent character 
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POET OF THE LITURGY 
of his imagery. He has been likened to Blake because it was his 


To see a world in a grain of sand, 

A heaven in a wild flower—. 
Alice Meynell called Thompson’s power the likening of great 
things to small ones. But Chesterton more accurately says of 
Thompson that here in his poetry we find both the images too 
large for the ordinary person to comprehend—as when Thompson 
suddenly likens the whole world to a thurible swinging before 
the face of God—and the ones too small for ordinary eyes—as 
when he calls Christ the Pontifex, a word which carries too many 
subtle tones to be ever exhausted. “‘In F. Thompson’s poetry, as in 
the poetry of the universe, you can work infinitely out and out, 
but yet infinitely in and in. These two infinites are the mark of 
greatness; and he was a great poet.” 


The great and the small are juxtaposed in all his poetry, but 
how true this is to the ritual of the Church, which alone has been 
able and bold enough to use such imagery. Christianity has been 
distinguished from paganism in this very association of high and 
low, so that Chesterton’s phrase, “‘sky scraping humility,’’ is a 
correct reflection of the spirit of the Christian. The Man-God is 
the fountain head of this paradoxical juxtaposition of the great 
and the lowly. It is the theme of the Magnificat. So did this shy 
and fierce poet see great in small, heavenly in earthly. He drew a 
vision of heaven in the little things of his ordinary life. Many 
have compared Thompson to Crashaw, the poet of “white fire,”’ 
but Thompson has surpassed him even in his own special glory of 
“mixing heaven and earth.”’ And through his images he was acting 
on his conviction that all poetry is ritual, for that is the corollary 
to his statement, that ‘‘ritual is poetry addressed to the eye.” 


But there is a further aspect to Thompson's poetry; one in 
which his creations bear, as Edmund G. Gardner said, “‘a defined 
and intelligible relation to the knowledge and sentiment and reli- 
gion of the age in which he lived and of the ages which followed, 
developing itself in correspondence with their development.” This 
is not disjoined from the other view we have been treating; but 
emphasizes a more historical view of his poetry. Thompson lived 
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through a period which saw the great Christian resurgence, espe- 
cially among writers and artists. It had started with Newman and 
Aubrey de Vere, but really gained importance towards the end 
of the century when there was a powerful impetus given to the 
rising liturgical movement and the modern stress on the Mystical 
Body. Patmore who had a strong intellectual influence upon 
Thompson wrote in his Religio Poetae: “I think it must be mani- 
fest to fitly qualified observers, that religion, which to timid 
onlookers appears to be on a fair way to total extinction, is actu- 
ally both by tendency from without and compulsion from within 

. in the initial stage of a new development, of which the note 
will be ‘real apprehension,’ whereby Christianity will acquire such 
a power of appeal to the pure among the Gentiles, as will cause 
it to appear almost like a New Dispensation, though it will truly 
be no more than a fulfilment of the express promises of Christ 
and His apostles to the world—promises which in every age have 
been fulfilled to thousands and thousands of individuals who have 
so learned the King’s secret as to have become the converts of intel- 
ligible joy.’’ The prime factors in this revival of vital Christianity 
was Leo XIII’s stress on the Mystical Body and the new aware- 
ness of the liturgy. To many even today who realize for the first 
time the transcendent reality behind the liturgy it does seem like 
a New Dispensation. And through Coventry Patmore and the 
monks of Pantasaph that is what it was to Thompson in the 90's. 


He became a leader in the return to God, for he himself had 
said that he desired to be “‘the poet of the return to God,” for that 
mission he conceived as really worthwhile. He had entered into the 
full and triumphant spirit of Catholicity, the vigorous, active con- 
secrating spirit of the liturgy. His close friend and benefactor, 
Wilfred Meynell, had inscribed on his magazine, Merry England, 
the device, ‘““We shall try to revive in our own hearts and in the 
hearts of others the enthusiasm for the Christian Faith.”” And that 
is what Thompson did by his poetry. Weak and a derelict he 
might seem, but he was stronge too. A mighty strength leaped 
within him, for he was strong in the freshness and vibrancy of his 
vision, strong in possessing eternal truth and the wealth of tradi- 
tion, strong in his Catholicity, his flaming imagery, and strong in 
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POET OF THE LITURGY 


his appreciation of the Church’s ritual. Thompson it was who gave 
vivid expression to the growing realization of God’s presence in 
the world. He had a vision of Jacob’s ladder stretched between 
heaven and Charing Cross, and of Christ 


—walking on the water 
Not of Gennesareth, but Thames. 

His inspiration was coming direct from the liturgy as is evident 
in such great poems as the Orient Ode, the Anthem of Earth, and 
the New Poems of 1897. His Hound of Heaven, of course, is the 
best known and perhaps the most influential of his poems, espe- 
cially if we look at him under this aspect of the poet of the return 
to God, the poet mirroring the liturgical revival. In those days of 
the 90’s many a young poet, as Walter de la Mare or Richard de 
Gallienne, was walking the streets oblivious of everything except 
the insistent stanzas of the Hound of Heaven. Sister Madaleva has 
accurately said that: “Ex Ore Infantium is the baby talk of that 
return (to God); the Hound of Heaven is its mature and candid 
autobiography, and the meaning, or whatever part of it has coun- 
terpart in words, is the theme of Sight and Insight.”’ 

But Thompson sang not only of return to God but of entire 
capitulation. All things should be consecrated to God; all things 
bear His impress; all should be sacrificed to Him. When he heard 
those words, 


Whom wilt thou find to love ignoble thee, 

Save Me, save only Me? 
he had caught the spirit motivating the Gothic artists who brought 
together all the good things of earth to be offered and relinquished 
to God. All things belong and are linked to Christ and should be 
dedicated to Him. He sensed the delicate harmony of all creation 
united in the Creator; under the countless different forms he saw 
that God was the Guiding Principle of all. 


All things by immortal power 
Near or far, 

Hiddenly to each other linkéd are 
That thou canst not stir a flower 
Without troubling of a star. 
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But it is in God they are linked, for 


From sky to sod 

The world’s unfolded blossom smells of God. 
Since all belonged to God, he knew that he should, like the Gothic 
artist, who was a liturgist, bring all nature in intricate coordina- 
tion, before the altar of sacrifice. The medievalist caught the forest 
giants mute and motionless in his arches that they might house the 
Tabernacle of God. Sun and moon and stars, and figures of every 
type jostled in the windows to see and give homage to the God of 
Hosts enshrined. Symbolically and artistically, virgins and saints 
and martyrs, children and laborers, the fruits and the flowers of the 
fields, the seasons, the animals, were all represented in the statuary 
and friezes, for all things were made to praise the Lord. The sacri- 
ficial table gave meaning to all that splendor and riotous pageantry 
of the cathedral. And that is what Thompson has done in his 
poetry. He has brought all creatures to adore the Lord. Day and 
night, sun and moon, bird and flower, all he brings to the table of 
sacrifice. His images are like an apse of windows opened to illu- 
minate one central idea throned altarwise. All is consecrated to 


God and bears His impress. 
THOMAS J. M. BURKE, S.J. 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 
“THE PRIEST IS THE LITURGY” 


Y HEART overflows with lively satisfaction at the 
complete and resounding success which, thanks 
be to God, this first liturgical congress and the 
study week that preceded it have achieved. 

The celebration of this congress was decidedly 
an opportune event. We are confident it will constitute a most 
valuable contribution to that revival of the spiritual life for which 
we all long. 


During the past few centuries, which have been at the same time 
cause and effect of the general tepidity that has come to characterize 
our Christian people, the science of liturgy has, regrettably, been 
for the majority of the faithful a book sealed with more than 
seven seals. As a consequence the treasure of most precious jewels 
that lie hid in the liturgical rites has remained unknown, and our 
people have taken part in these rites in a purely passive manner. 

Such was not the case in the earlier ages of our faith. Far from 
it. Clergy and faithful then formed in reality the “‘plebs sancta,”’ a 
holy people; they were joint actors in the divine worship, though 
not in the same way, nor with the same functions. 

How different things are today! Very small indeed is the num- 
ber of those who, when attending church, have any sort of under- 
standing of what the ministers at the altar are doing. 

A wide gulf separates priest and people; a Chinese wall, we 
might also call it. Whereas, of course, both should fuse together 
into a single mind and a single heart, to offer to God the collective 
and social worship which they owe Him. 

This explains in part, though it does not entirely justify, the 
attitude of so many persons who are ‘“‘spiritually absent’ during 
the celebration of the Sacrifice, or who at best are busily reciting 
prayers that have nothing to do with holy Mass. For them the 
Mass is incomprehensible rather than filled with divine mystery. 





*Discourse of the Apostolic Nuncio to Peru, delivered at the National Liturgi- 
cal Congress convening at Lima. Reprinted from the Revista Liturgica Argentina, 
Christmas, 1942. Cf. the March issue of O. F., p. 227. 
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A reform was, therefore, imperative, in order to counteract such 
a falling off from our due level of spiritual life. It was necessary 
to exploit again this precious mine which is the liturgy, in which 
centuries of faith have crystallized priceless treasures, and to let 
ourselves be impregnated with the divine fragrance with which 
the venerable rites of the Church strengthened and beautified the 
souls of Apostles and martyrs, confessors and virgins before us. 

And that is precisely what is happening in many countries 
throughout the world. That is what has been initiated here at Lima 
during these days, and which gives such happy promise for the 
future. 

Why, therefore, should not my priestly soul overflow with joy? 

But another reason, too, justifies my profound satisfaction at 
this memorable convention, which doubtlessly will loom large in 
the annals of the Archdiocese of Lima. That is the fact that it 
has been celebrated in homage to the Holy Father, on the occasion 
of his episcopal jubilee. How very appropriate this is becomes all 
the more apparent when we remember how deeply the liturgy is 
indebted to the Holy See for its championing and development. 

By means of its central authority the Holy See has always jeal- 
ously watched over the purity and integrity of the sacred rites, 
preventing deformations which are the fruit of individual prefer- 
ences, and which would either tarnish the beauty or lessen the cohe- 
sion of the Mystical Body of Christ. 

(Here follow descriptions, in some detail, of the liturgical con- 
tributions of various Popes: Innocent I, Celestine I—‘“‘legem cre- 
dendi lex statuat supplicandi’’—Gregory the Great, Pius V, Six- 
tus V.) 

We come then to Pope Sarto (Pius X) one cf the most pro- 
foundly religious men that ever occupied the See of Peter. Among 
his chief claims to fame in the matter of divine worship, was his 
reform of sacred music by means of his Motu Proprio of Novem- 
ber 22, 1903. This celebrated document can rightly be compared 
to the action of Christ in expelling the profaners from the Temple. 

Religious art had completely forgotten the mission entrusted 
to it in the house of the Lord, namely, to elevate souls towards 
Him, and not distract them and dissipate their devotion. 
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PRIEST AND LITURGY 


The famous French writer Hippolyte Taine wittily summarized 
the state of affairs when, after attending a nuptial Mass, he re- 
marked: ‘“That was a beautiful opera. It reminded me very much 
of the fifth act in Robert le Diable, except that Robert the Devil 
is more religious.” 

Blessed be the memory of Pius X, who put an end for good and 
all to these sacrileges, by restoring sacred music to its proper role 
as an integral part of the liturgy, and who once again made us 
realize that, as he puts it, the liturgy itself is “the primary and 
indispensable source of the Christian spirit.” 

Such, in brief, have been the fruitful interventions and guiding 
directives of the papacy in matters liturgical. They constitute yet 
another and important debt of gratitude which the universal 
Church owes to the Holy See. 

I was, therefore, eminently justified in affirming that this litur- 
gical congress was a most appropriate gesture of homage to our 
Holy Father, Pius XII, on the occasion of the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of his episcopal consecration; for it is a public act of recog- 
nition of the great contribution which the papacy has made to 
the liturgy. 

I congratulate, therefore, and with all my heart thank the pro- 
moters of this work, particularly His Excellency the Archbishop, 
who originated the plan. I rejoice most sincerely with you at the 
brilliant success attained, and trust and pray that the congress 
will prove to have been not a mere oratorical contest, but a foun- 
tain of serious and firm resolutions that will be translated into 
bright reality for the greater welfare of the Church of Lima— 
which thereby will become the ‘‘teacher’’ of an entire Continent. 

Before concluding, I wish to address myself in particular to you, 
my venerable brethren in the priesthood. 

Someone learned and expert in pedagogical questions has re- 
marked, quite correctly, that ‘‘the teacher is the school.’ Text- 
books, programs, etc., are important, but of far greater importance 
is the spiritual calibre of him who teaches, for if he is not a mer- 
cenary but an apostle, he will obtain good results despite the inade- 
quacy of means at his disposal. On the contrary, if he lacks ‘that 
interior flame, his activity will produce only meager results, even 
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though he have at his command external resources of the highest 
quality. 

This same principle applies in the field of liturgy, particularly 
in respect to us priests, who are its chief functionaries. 

No matter how imposing the church building or how per- 
fectly it be in keeping to the last detail with the canons of pure 
Christian art; no matter how splendid the priestly vestments or 
how scrupulously appropriate the sacred music;—if the priest per- 
forming the sacred rite does not in his actions reflect prayerful 
recollection and fervor, I assure you that the faithful there present 
will experience a vague, but unbearable feeling of uneasiness. 

Imagine, on the other hand, a humble but decent chapel, lost 
far up in the mountains, where all or nearly all those things that 
I have just enumerated are lacking, and where a humble and poor 
priest, poor to the human eye, but rich in the spirit of Christ, in 
short, a second Curé d’Ars, reenacts the tragedy of Golgotha. You 
know without my telling you that that priest will possess the 
magic virtue of imparting to souls a mystic breath, the spirit of 
God. 

In the same way, therefore, that we have spoken of the teacher 
being the school, can we not also say that ‘‘the priest is the lit- 
urgy’'? 

We are singularly blessed, my dear brethren, in having for our 
admiration and imitation an ideal exemplar of the priest of God, 
who always has been that, and always and in everything has 
appeared as such, especially when, ascending the summit of the 
altar, he celebrates the divine Mysteries. 

I have reference to His Holiness, who twenty-five years ago 
was raised to the plenitude of the priestly power. 

It was my fortunate privilege to be present in the Sistine 
Chapel at that august ceremony, in which Pope Benedict XV him- 
self officiated as consecrator. 

How great was the emotion of the assembled throng when 
Bishop Pacelli, with mitre and staff, imparted with solemn hieratic 
gesture his first episcopal blessing! His figure, majestic and yet most 
gentle, seemed transformed, and his features were redolent of 
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PRIEST AND LITURGY 


divine grace. It was a vision that has never become blurred in 
the eye of my soul. 

The same impression has been made on all who have ever seen 
him officiating in church. ‘‘Never before, during all my long life,’’ 
said an aged diplomat, the representative of Venezuela to the Holy 
See, ‘“‘have I met an ecclesiastic who in the house of God becomes 
transfigured as does Cardinal Pacelli.” 

One can in full truth say that, while performing the sacred 
rites, he is removed above all merely mundane things and absorbed 
in that which is of heaven, thereby inspiring all present with a 
powerful impetus towards things divine. 

Let us ry brethren in the holy priesthood, be devoured by the 
same fire inat burns in the heart of our Holy, our truly Holy 
Father, and we all, like him, exercise a most effective apostolate 
in the cause «i the sacred liturgy. 


> ARCHBISHOP FERNANDO CENTO 





There can be no isolated and solitary Christian, 
for unth every Christian there is Christ ard the fulness 
of His members. Consequently we do not face God tn 
tsolation and loneliness; we come before Him in Christ, 
united in a profound union with His only-begotten 
Son. Just as breathing and feeling and thinking are 
functions of our natural being, so living in Christ ts a 
function of our Christian being. Christ is the new sphere 
in which our whole religious iife is to be lived: our 
prayer and penance, our thanksgiving and joy. And 
even our natural activities, which must at bottom be 
controlled by religion, are exercised within this sphere: 
our daily work, our achievements, our struggles, our suf - 
fering and dying. The Christian never toils and suffers 
and dies alone; that word is absent from his vocabulary. 
Christianity is a living and dying in full fellowship 
with Christ and His members.—Dr. KARL ADAM, in 
Christ Our Brother, p. 134. 
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TIMELY TRACTS 
TRUE HUMANISM 


ACQUES MARITAIN’s book True Humanism is, like all 
his books, no easy reading, but hard work. But the result of 
this labor is a great reward: clarified thinking and a new 
courage. There are a few passages in which poetic intuition 
seems to get the better of the author, but ninety-nine percent 

of the book and more is factual, sober and real analysis and syn- 
thesis. Frenchmen have complained that Maritain is as involved 
as a German, and it is true that many a chapter is intellectual tight- 
rope walking. But the tenseness which goes with reading him 
is always followed by the relief of a great discovery: a simple 
truth, a profound insight or a candid application of Christian 
verities to the facts which surround us. 


There is a reason for bringing up Maritain and his great book in 
ORATE FRATRES. The liturgical movement has often been con- 
fused with a certain religious romanticism, a sort of neo-gothic 
or neo-romanesque revival, a turning back to a glorified golden 
age, an age of faith. It is not only outsiders who are responsible 
for this misconception. Our own propagators should search their 
hearts, and many will have to admit that they have helped to 
create such an impression, by the language they employ, their 
symbolism, and their “liturgical art.’’ I remember that it was 
quite the fashion a few years ago, e.g., to prefer one Gregorian 
tune to another because it was supposedly older, or to boost a feast 
for the same reason. I have tried to clear up this matter in an earlier 
series of articles entitled ‘‘More or Less Liturgical’’ (Vol. XIII, pp. 
152-5, 213-8, 257-263). Although age in itself may mean ma- 
turity, closeness to the original, charm and venerability, youth 
does not always imply the opposite. Age may also mean lack of 
integration, primitiveness and petrifaction. Thus it is evident that 
such romantic retrospection ought to be sternly excluded from a 
true, modern liturgical movement. 

What we require from our partial movement, Jacques Maritain 
prescribes for the ‘“‘New Christendom”’ as a whole. With his usual 
candor and veracity he sees the limitations of all ages, including 
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TRUE HUMANISM 


the High Middle Ages, the so-called age of faith. Some of our 
historical best-sellers had sold us the thirteenth century in a way 
which made our intellectuals long for it while condoning all its 
shortcomings, and which merited us the reproach of being medie- 
valists condemning more or less all that came after. Maritain shows 
us that our task is not only not to sigh after the things that 
are gone forever, not to try to revive them in a sort of stripped and 
stream-lined version, but to see that only by analogy can we achieve 
a new Christendom, a temporal civilization inspired by the Spirit 
of Christ. 


Maritain calls the medieval form of Christendom, with its unity 
in one faith, with force as an agent of its realization, with its 
attitude towards temporal things as mere tools for the eternal end. 
and with its all-pervading religious symbolism, a ‘‘consecrational”’ 
civilization. (This being a mere hint of Maritain’s full and pro- 
found elaborations, I beg forgiveness for 2ll these gross short-cuts, 
obscurities and generalizations; but I hope to catch the gist of his 
main thought.) An example: Even the trade guilds had their 
altars, their chaplains, and their celebrations in church. And the 
emperor wore a stole and sang a lesson at Mass. He received a 
consecration. He was in many eyes nothing else than the secular 
arm of the Body of Christ. Man believed that the temporal order 
should represent the supernatural order as closely and as visibly 
as possible. 


All this is not to be expected in the New Christendom to which 
we are looking forward, whose foundations we are laying now 
the world over. The medieval world is shattered to pieces and its 
simplicity is irrevocably lost. There have been inexorable and pre- 
cious gains which make its system impossible now. Such things 
as our increased knowledge of the universe forbid a mere repetition 
of earlier ages. Our understanding of the dignity of the person 
and the implications of personalism, our toleration of error for 
charity and justice’s sake, make Christians abhor modern attempts 
at “unity of faith’’ such as we see them in Germany, Russia, 
Italy and Spain. The mustard seed is grown further away from 
its original shape, it is more integrated, stronger, a bigger plant. 
We may envy the bud for its unique charm of promise—but we 
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cannot force the developed tree back into its original limited 
compass. 

But does not this disappearance of the “‘consecrational”’ civiliza- 
tion, and the growing indirectness of religion, spell the death sen- 
tence for our liturgical movement? Is not its spirit the exact oppo- 
site of a secularized, un-consecrational civilization? Is Maritain 
wrong in his prognosis or are we perhaps wrong in our efforts to 
lend more visibility to the divine in our lives? There cannot be a 
doubt that the main obstacle to a full liturgical renascence, with 
all its implications, lies in the obvious fact that our generation has 
been taught an exaggerated “‘spiritualism,’’ a religion of the mere 
inner man, a moralistic religion with a minimum of outward dis- 
play and of symbolism. A curious interplay of individualism 
feeding on vulgarized mystics, emotionalism living on conven- 
tionalized jargons from baroque writers, and an intellectualism 
which is a stepchild of enlightenment, have moulded a very large 
number of modern Catholic souls. We are bourgeois, since we 
cannot leap out of our own period. That is why we feel so strongly 
that the immediateness, the heroism, the majesty and the evan- 
gelical directness of our liturgy are needed to let us transcend our 
impoverished humanity and to become new Christians. 

But here, too, we must remember that Maritain’s (and St. 
Thomas’) conception of analogy has to be applied. It is not the 
purpose of our liturgical movement to ask Congress to amend 
the Constitution so that henceforward the president will be conse- 
crated by a bishop, to show forth that his calling ultimatcly 
comes from God. We had enough of consecrated kings who were 
tyrants and whose Christianity consisted in having a cross on 
top of crowns and scepters, a private chapel and a special confessor, 
who privately observed the rules of the liturgy, the calendar and 
the commandments, but never gave it a thought that perhaps 
eighty percent of their subjects did not live as persons, were har- 
assed by tax collectors and lived not only in physical but also 
moral misery. 

Our age has to a certain extent become conscious of the social 
implications of Christianity and of the ultimate conclusions regard- 
ing the exaltation and dignity of the individual person to be drawn 
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TRUE HUMANISM 


from the fact that a Divine Person deigned to become man. We 
have not developed an anti-capitalistic tendency in order to see 
the dull, drab tyranny of the profit system superseded by totalita- 
rian tyrannies with Catholic trimmings, crucifixes in public offices 
or on stamps, and prelates in the cortége of the new tyrants. In 
other words, true Christian humanism wants liturgy restored in 
its essential, primary place—but analogically, and as a true mod- 
ern form of the new integration of our age in Christ, a new 
Christendom. 
H. A. R. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


CONFESSIONS OF A SODALITY MODERATOR ' 


CONFESS that it wasn’t 100° perfect; that it didn’t always 

go smoothly: that we learned slowly, and the boys learned 
more slowly; that perhaps it did not become for all the sodalists 
the center of their lives, the great source of eternal life it is in 
itself. 

I confess on the other hand that it started well and ended 
better; that its technique was improved with practice; that once 
learned it was constantly improved; that its faithful performance 
gave many boys the beginning of a deep realization of the nature 
of Christ’s Sacrifice and theirs; and opened up for many of them 
sources of grace that will be flowing for all eternity. 

I speak of the Dialog Mass, the Missa Recitata, in which the 
faithful assisting at Mass make the responses to the prayers of 
the celebrant, and actively recite with him those prayers which in 
a sung Mass are intended for the congregation. The Missa Recitata 
is not a passive hearing but a personal cooperation in the act of 
Sacrifice. 





MECHANICS 

These may at first seem involved. But they are easily learned. 
and for Missal-users they present no difficulties at all. Best instru- 
ment is the 28-page Missa Recitata booklet, published by the 
Queen’s Work, available in quantity at a very reasonable price. 
Much of the necessary direction is inserted in red lettering in the 
proper places of the text. The one who leads the Mass will need 
a daily Missal with the Proper of Masses in English. 


DRAMATIS PERSONAE 


I. THE PRIEST OFFERING 

Any priest, you say? No, no, not any priest. Or rather, yes, any 
priest, but— 

He has to love the Mass because of what it is and means for him- 
self and the faithful. He has to show that love in fervor of manner 

*Reprinted from the Alma Theologate Academy Action. January, 1943. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


and fidelity to the rubrics. He must understand the social nature 
of the Sacrifice, and make it physically possible for his congrega- 
tion to be united with him in each step of the Mass. 

Duties. 1) Prepare himself, i.e., learn what responses and pray- 
ers are proper to both himself and congregation. 2) Celebrate the 
Mass carefully, pronouncing all the words distinctly, allowing suf - 
ficient time for responses, performing the actions of the Mass, e.g., 
Offertory, slowly enough to permit the cooperation of the group. 


Il. THE LEADER 


In schools where the Missa Recitata is not a common event, the 
leader of the group should at first be the Moderator. Reason: he 
will learn by experience that there is a lot required of a good 
leader. More important, he will learn precisely what is required. 

But the Moderator skould not permanently retain this position, 
consoling as it is. The logical leader of the Missa Recitata is one of 
the group. 

From his own experience the patient Moderator will know 1) 
what is required of the leader, and 2) how to instruct leaders to 
lead the group. 

Procedure. Select capable candidates for the position. Not neces- 
sarily the captain of the football team, or the student body pres- 
ident, or Joe Popularity, but solid dependable characters, capable 
of appreciating their humble part in the supreme Sacrifice. If the 
fair-haired ones have to be cajoled, forget about them. 


Qualities. Your leader will need a strong, clear voice, and a clear 
head, a willingness to practice until a capable mastery is attained, 
an ability to profit by mistakes and then throw them off. He 
may be deficient when his training starts, but if he has the stuff 
he will improve constantly. 

Training. With a group of selectees, not more than five and as 
few as one, begin at the beginning. Assume that they are ignorant 
of the details of the Mass, and explain it to them, quickly or 
slowly depending upon their reception and your ability as a teach- 
er. They must know the Missal thoroughly; understand the divi- 
sions of the Mass, what parts the community recites, what they 
alone will handle, when to direct the actions of the group, and so 
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on. As with a class, demand back what you give, insist on regular 
practice, that they do their homework, brief as it is, in this very 
important lesson. 

Duties. The leader must prepare himself for every Mass he leads. 
On the day before, he will see the Moderator, and with him go 
over the Mass in more or less detail, in particular marking out the 
Proper of the Mass of the day, mastering any special instructions 
deemed necessary by the Moderator. The leader will be on hand 
before Mass to distribute the booklets, to group the congregation 
if they tend to scatter over large areas of the church or chapel. 
(If very large numbers attend, ushers are in order.) 


III. THE CONGREGATION 

Any group at Mass? I don’t see why not, if they have a good 
leader, and have themselves received sufficient instruction in how 
to participate in the Missa Recitata. 

Assemble a small or moderate-sized group; then drill them in 
the technique of the Missa Recitata. When these are sufficiently 
prepared, they will be an instructed nucleus capable of carrying 
along a much larger but not-so-well-instructed congregation. Even 
when the whole group, e.g., the student body of a school, is in- 
structed together, it is still advisable to place some dependable 
members throughout the church or chapel to tone up the responses 
and prayers said in common. 

But don’t numbers count? To be sure there must be enough 
to guarantee a reverent Missa Recitata, but this number can vary 


greatly. In our school the First Friday Missa Recitata of each | 


month saw as many as two hundred boys present; on other days 
often considerably less. 

Those who come to know and love intimate participation in 
the Sacrifice, which is of the essence of the Missa Recitata, become 
faithful participants and zealous apostles. 


Duties. 1) Know the Missal-booklet thoroughly, and how to ; 


follow the leader accurately. 2) Arrive in plenty of time for Mass: 
this is of prime importance. 3) Make the responses and recite the 
prayers in a clear, moderate voice, keeping in unison with the 
leader. 

Caution. Permission of the Ordinary is required. 
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THE SPIRIT OF PRAISE FOR THE WORK 
OF PRAISE’ 


T was the great Gregory, over thirteen hundred years ago, who 

set about to preserve for us the great heritage of the chant. For 
even in his time, it was already a heritage; and one may well believe 
that the Holy Spirit, who, tradition tells us, hovered over him as 
he worked, has continued to hover over his work and has almost 
miraculously preserved the heritage of Gregorian chant down even 
to our own time. To realize the blessing one needs to consider 
only a few of the turbulent periods through which Gregorian 
chant has gone. From within and without the attacks came: in 
one age it was the vanity of musicians which sought to destroy 
it by using it impurely to aggrandize their own composition; in 
another age it was a spiritual mentality which had lost the vision 
of the praise of God which tended to destroy it by delimiting its 
place in worship, putting in its place a silent, songless people. 


But the Gregory of our time, the holy Pius X, has again restored 
our heritage. One may well be grateful to these two great pontiffs 
for the treasure they have passed on to us. And we in America 
might well remember St. Gregory’s claim to our special gratitude. 
For it was he who sent the faith of Christ to the English-speaking 
world. And with the faith, he sent the sacred songs of Rome. 


And so we have the treasure. But how fragile and flimsy are the 
earthen vessels which bear it! It has been almost forty years since 
the holy Pius X recalled us to our heritage. And what have we 
done? We have argued about whether it was practical; we have 
wondered whether the Holy Father really meant to include us all 
in his injunctions; we have wrangled about technique—whether 
we should follow the scholarly subtleties of Solesmes or other, 
more “‘matter-of-fact’’ masters; we have compromised and caviled 
and all but crashed the clay vessel which bears our treasure. 

Why, why? Because we have not seen in our lives the centrality 
of the praise of God. Why have the repeated and clear statements 
of the Holy Fathers gone with so little response? We talk such a 
lot about obedience, but we pick and choose. Surely the Holy 


"Thoughts for the fortieth anniversary of Pope Pius X’s Motu Proprio on 
Church Music. 
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Fathers were exaggerating: Pius X couldn't have really meant 
“primary and indispensable’ when he spoke about the restoration 
of the liturgy. Surely there are other ways, other ways just as good 
for achieving the true Christian spirit—-ways which we hav 
thought up ourselves and which suit our mentalities better. And 
surely, Pius XI when he wrote about the close relation between 
dogma and liturgy, and between worship and the sanctification of 
souls (Divini Cultus), was speaking abstractly or—at most—of : 
condition which once existed. 


But the Holy Spirit still broods over the bent world and, despite 
the fragile vessels which bear the treasure, the clay has not shat- 
tered or crumbled away. In our very days we see an awakening. 
Everywhere are more and more Christians who have begun to see 
the point, to see the centralness, the pervasiveness—indeed, the 
imperativeness—of the praise of God. 

This is all very well, you will say, but how do you make the 
jump from Gregory the Great to the praise of God? But it is no 
jump at all. Do you think Gregory and Pius labored to preserve 
plainchant merely because they had an esthetic liking for it, merely 
because they had some personal dislikes for the other music of 
their times? Certainly not. It was because they saw so clearly that 
fundamental truth about the praise of God. They saw what we fail 
to see, that we are creatures of praise, and that in uniting ourselves 
with the infinite Sacrifice of Praise we—and all creation—are 
borne Godward. 

From there on the rest follows: we achieve our status to share in 
the infinite praise of Christ by our membership in His Mysticai 
Body. That Body is an ordered hierarchy culminating in the great 
shepherd of all the flock, the vicar of Christ. If, then, the shepherd 
tells his flock that they should raise their voices in song (even a 
particular kind of song) we won't be quibbling about just how 
far we should go, how we are to avoid the “‘extremes.’’ Lovingly. 
we will lift our voices praising God. 

But we will go on haggling and arguing (‘‘see how they love 
one another’) until we have realized that fundamental duty of 
our nature, the praise of God. We will go on in our own private 
worlds, divorced and destitute, not realizing our place in the divine 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


scheme of things; we will go on thinking of the liturgy in terms 
merely of something “‘extra’’ which can be added if we have time 
left after our own world is quite complacently complete. We will 
go on thinking that services are long, that the breviary becomes 
a bore, that singing the songs of praise is only for the select. 

“Ecce nunc tempus acceptabile’’ was the theme of the opening 
of Lent. Now is the acceptable tithe to reestablish the fundamen- 
tum of praise in our lives. We will praise God, then, because he is 
our alpha and omega; we will praise Him in all our words and 
works—but especially, we will sing His praise because we are men 
(not pure spirits) to whom God has given the gift of song. It is 
our duty, our dignity, our divine mission. It will not concern us 
whether our song is one which personally satisfies or enthuses us. 
or whether we fully agree with a particular method of singing. 
The point will be that we will see ourselves in relation to God and 
joyfully accept and fulfil the sacrifice of praise. With one voice and 
one heart we will sing our songs of praise unto God. 


Then, perhaps, we will see the greatness of the Great Gregory 
and the wisdom of the other vicars of Christ who have, in more 
recent times, recalled us to the work of praise. Then we will heed 
their admonitions, not heartlessly and meaninglessly, but with 
love and understanding. But until we have reestablished praise as 
the focus of our lives, it won’t do us much good to go on quoting 
encyclicals and apostolic letters or pointing to the clear and precise 
statements of those in authority, because we have missed the point. 
We have failed to see ourselves as creatures of praise. 

Indeed, the vessels are fragile, and we can all count ourselves 
among the very most fragile of the vessels carrying the treasure. 
But the treasure is great and mighty and we will not destroy it. 
With or without our approval, the praise of God shall reign. ‘He 
fathers-forth whose beauty is past change: Praise Him.’’ Te Deum 
laudamus. Magne Gregori, pontifex sanctus, ora pro nobis! And, 
please God, we may soon be strengthened in our own spirit of 
praise by the potent intercession of the Gregory of our day: 
Sancte Pie, pontifex magnus, ora pro nobis! 

ROBERT HEYWOOD 

New Richmond, Wis. 
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LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR contributors this month: REV. BERNARD STRASSER, 
O.S.B., is a member of the Abbey of Metten, Bavaria, now 
resident at St. John’s Abbey. His commentary on the liturgical 
year, Living with the Church, will soon be published by Bruce.— 
REv. GERALD ELLARD, S.J., of St. Mary’s College, St. Mary’s, 
Kansas, is America’s most prolific and influential writer on litur- 
gical subjects.—Affectionately known to many simply as “‘the 
Prior of Maria Laach,”” DOM ALBERT HAMMENSTEDE, O.S.B., 
was one of the great leaders of the liturgical movement in pre- 
Nazi Germany. He sends us this article from St. Meinrad’s Abbey, 
Indiana.—Mr. JAMES J. M. BURKE, S.J., is studying philosophy 
and literature at Weston College, Weston, Mass. Articles by him 
on literary and educational subjects have appeared in several peri- 
odicals recently ARCHBISHOP FERNANDO CENTO is Apostolic 
Nuncio to Peru.u—H.A.R. makes some telling applications in the 
field of liturgy, of principles enunciated by Maritain in True 
Humanism. 


¢ 


Those who read and admire Father Reinhold’s articles in ORATE 
FRATRES or the Commonweal may have initial misgivings about 
his suitability as author of a popular study club outline. We urge 
them to abandon their doubts and to buy as many copies as thev 
have members in their discussion groups, of Our Parish: House of 
God and Gate of Heaven (Paulist Press. 10 cents a copy; $7.00 
per 100). In it, Father Reinhold translates basic liturgical con- 
cepts into concrete, vivid terms, that will convince and attract 
John Christian-—and make him a better parishioner. The purpose 
of the pamphlet is expressed in the foreword: ‘‘Practical experience 
shows that modern Catholics who move around a great deal are 
rather stricken with a vagabond and cosmopolitan spirit, in which 
the individual parish means as much to them as the new neighbor- 
hood grocer, when they change their residence. However, no parish 
can keep its spiritual level without a nucleus of people who are 
parish-conscious and save the pastor from resorting to salesmen’s 
methods to keep the parish going. 

“All this is more or less on the natural plane. The real purpose 
(of this booklet) is, however, greater. It is to make the parish, its 
altar, our spiritual home and to let us realize that our local church 
is ‘Christ, here and now,’ ‘going about and doing good and healing 
all’ now in His sacraments as He did once in Galilee and Judea 
when He was physically dispensing salvation.”’ 
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Recently we had occasion to use Bishop Schlarman’s Public 
Prayer Front Devotion (Herder. 15 cents each; $10.00 per 100) 
for a Holy Hour of penance and reparation. We have yet to dis- 
cover a collection of prayers more appropriate for the purpose 
(especially if joined to the penitential psalms). It is surprising 
how the ancient collects of the missal come to life and achieve 
new meaning whenever our need of wholehearted prayer is most 
pressing. 

¢ 


On a sudden influx of work to occupy him the rest of the day, 
an assistant to Bishop Challoner exclaimed: 

“Thank goodness, I’ve finished my Office for the day!”’ 

“I’m grateful,’’ said the bishop, ‘‘that I still have that consola- 
tion before me.’’ (Quoted by J. Elliot Ross, C.S.P., in the Febru- 
ary Homiletic.) 

o 


Apropos of the remarks made about “‘popular’’ Mass symbol- 
ism in our February number (p.184f.), we submit the following 
as an example of symbolism used soberly and to good effect. It is 
from St. Cyril of Jerusalem’s Catecheses (Mystagogical Catechesis 
5,n. 2), which, with St. Ambrose’s De Sacramentis and De Mys- 
tertis, constitutes the patristic model of popular instruction on the 
sacraments of initiation (baptism, confirmation and the Euchar- 
ist). 

“You saw then the deacon give to the priest water to wash, and 
to the presbyters who stood round God's altar. He gave it, not at 
all because of bodily defilement; no; for we did not come to 
church with defiled bodies. But this washing of hands is a symbol 
that you ought to be pure from all sinful and unlawful deeds. 
For since the hands are a symbol of action, by washing them we 
represent the purity and blamelessness of our conduct. Have you 
not heard the blessed David telling us the meaning of this mystery, 
saying: ‘I will wash my hands with the innocent, and so will I 
compass Thine altar, O Lord’? The washing therefore of hands 
is a symbol of immunity from sin.”’ 

And not of poor, guilty Pilate. 


¢ 


“The words ‘liturgical movement’ are a most unfortunate 
phrase. It connotes that here is something which we are free to be 
interested in or not, that here is a ‘movement’ to join or not to 
join. Now this can never be true of the liturgy. We are no more 
free to be interested in the liturgy than we are free to be interested 
in Christ and His great action in the world, the Mass.”’ 
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Thus comments, and rightly, the latest issue of the Chicago 
Priests’ Bulletin of Catholic Action, which is devoted for the great- 
er part to a consideration of the liturgy’s role in C. A. The many 
readers of O. F. who expressed an interest in Father Boyd's articles 
on the ‘‘Cell Technique of Catholic Action” last year will want to 
know that in Chicago the program of the cell meetings has been 
slightly altered. The study of the liturgy now follows that of 
the New Testament instead of coming after the “‘inquiry.’’ Experi- 
ence has shown that if the liturgy was discussed towards the end 
of the meeting, it was apt to be neglected. And that meant that 
‘the cell members are not learning to drink at the wellsprings of 
Christ, they are not learning to relate their action to Christ as He 
is in the world now—in His high-priestly action, His sacrificial 
action in the Mass.” 


¢ 


The fifth annual Conference on Oriental Rites and Liturgies, 
sponsored by Fordham University, met on April 2 to discuss 
“The Melkite Rite.’’ A concelebration of the Liturgy according 
to this Rite was held on the following day in St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral. 

These Conferences have already contributed a great deal to 
awaken a sympathetic interest for our Eastern brethren, whom we 
have long shamefully neglected. Another effective means to the 
same end is the annual celebration of some Oriental Liturgy in our 
seminaries, particularly as part of the Oriental Day whose observ- 
ance the Holy See is urging. Father Englert, C.SS.R., in a recent 
Homiletic and Pastoral Review describes such a celebration at the 
Seminary of Our Lady of the Angels, Niagara Falls, N. Y. Similar 
celebrations took place elsewhere. In two instances of which we 
know—Mundelein Seminary, and St. John’s Seminary, College- 
ville—the seminarians themselves sang the responses and the proper 
music. It meant a lot of effort and practice, but those who parti- 
cipated will forever after have a better understanding of the char- 
acter of the Eastern Rites for having sung Amin and Hospodi 
Pomiluj the dozens of times that the Rite demands. 


¢ 


A reminder from Blackfriars in preparation for Pentecost: 
In 1894, Leo XIII inaugurated the practice of setting aside the 
nine days between the Ascension and Pentecost for prayers for the 
reunion of Christendom, and in 1897, at the close of his encyclical 
on the Holy Spirit (Divinum Illud), he decreed that this novena 
should be so kept in perpetuity. It must be admitted, however, that 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


though these days are marked by devotions to the Paraclete, the 
special intention for which they were decreed is not everywhere 
adverted to. 

* 

“Hope, faith, and jubilation are characteristics of the spirit of 
primitive Christianity; they are common to all forms of Christian- 
ity, not the exclusive property of the Eastern Church. And yet 
this much may be said: in the Eastern Church they have remained 
decisive and dominant; joy in the resurrection, joyous yearning 
of the soul towards the glory to come, a mystically contemplative 
anticipation of the glory of eternal life. Attempts are sometimes 
made to draw comparisons between the piety of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church and that of the Eastern Church; it is said that in the 
centre of the religious life of the former stands the suffering Christ, 
in the centre of the latter the risen Christ. This is a contrast which 
must not be pressed. . . . But in a certain restricted sense it can be 
maintained. The Eastern Church concentrates her whole fervour 
upon the glory of the risen Lord. The radiance of His transfigured 
life even now lights up the world and life. The primitive, joyful, 
mystical and, at the same time, eschatalogical realism here appears 
in all its force and significance. Death is at the present moment 
already conquered, the relentless cosmic laws are already suppressed, 
the power of corruption and sin are destroyed, the whole world 
and our bodies also are in spe, in potentia, already partakers of 
eternal life. .. . The eye of the spirit gazes fervently out towards 
the glory to come—that ‘splendid freedom of the children of God,’ 
of which all creation shall partake. The resurrection is thus an 
event of cosmic significance, and the world, equally with man, 
has attained to a new and high worth: for it has already taken 
into itself the germ of immortality... . 

“From this living faith in the resurrection and this Easter joy 
have sprung the noblest evidences of Russia’s spiritual life (the 
lives and works of her saints, her religious art, and . . . the outlook 
of such a man as Dostoievski). But there is more than this; this 
Easter faith has shown itself to be a tremendous and uninterrupted 
living force, by which men may find joy in suffering and death, 
and which (under the Bolshevist yoke) has called forth recent 
martyrs for the Christian faith’’ (Nicholas Arseniew, in Mysticism 
and the Eastern Church, p.31ff.).* 


*This volume (Student Christian Movement, London, 1926), by one of the 
foremost Orthodox Russian religious thinkers of our day, gives a remarkable 
insight into the Eastern tradition of spirituality, especially in its first section, 
“The Spirit of the Eastern Church.’ The author illustrates his thesis by copious 
quotations from the Byzantine Liturgy and an appeal to the religious customs 
of his people. 
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The ‘‘spirit of Maryknoll,’’ say those who have reason to know 
it best, is a happy reflection of the genius of American Catholicism, 
whose chief characteristic is generosity of spirit. Judging from the 
following letter, the novices there catch it fast. 

“To the Editor: —We have read with interest the communication, 
‘Thanks for the Memory,”’ in the ORATE FRATRES of March 21. 

“Since we ourselves are only beginning to study and to appre- 
ciate the beauty and the efficacy of the Divine Office, we can sym- 
pathize with Mr. D.W.J. who will be obliged to forego reciting 
the Office each day. 

‘‘He might be glad to hear that we, as a group, will offer our 
hour of Compline every night for the duration in the name of all 


who are in the service.”’ 
MARYKNOLL SISTERS’ NOVITIATE 


o 


Following is the complete news item about Archbishop Fillon’s 
liturgical decrees as it appeared in the London Catholic Herald. 
Reports that we have seen in our American diocesan press gave 
only part of the story, and omitted mention of the comment of 
Vatican Radio, which to us seems a highly important element of 
the account. ; 


Great interest has been aroused by the recent decrees of the Bishop of 
Bourges, France, who has died before his decrees could take effect. 


Vatican Radio has attached significance to the matter, explaining in a 
broadcast this week how the Bishop in his instructions ordered that 
the first Sunday of each month should be set aside as “Family Sun- 
day,” when all parishes are to focus all their attention on the Mass 
to the exclusion of all meetings of organizations and other activities, 
sermons to be based on the meaning of the people’s Sacrifice. 


Further, the Dialog Mass is to be taught and established everywhere, 
so that the whole congregation shall recite the server’s parts in Latin 
together with the Kyrie, Gloria, Credo, Sanctus and Agnus Dei along 
with the celebrant. There is also a decree dealing with the use of the 
vernacular at Mass, the Bishop asking that “the ancient office of 
Lector be revived.” The Lector is to be a cleric or young man who 
is to mount the pulpit to read in the vernacular the epistle and gospel 
while they are being read at the altar by the celebrant. 

The significance of the above decrees lies in the fact that whereas both 
the pope and local ordinaries have granted leave for Dialog Mass in 
specific instances, this is, as far as is known, the first instance of 2 
bishop making the practice obligatory for a whole diocese. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


LITURGY AND PERSONALITY. By Dietrich von Hildebrand. Longmans, 

Green and Co., New York, N. Y. 1943. Pp. 218. Cloth, $2.00. 

When an outstanding Catholic philosopher undertakes to evaluate the 
liturgy, not from the angle of the liturgist, but with a view to man’s 
essential perfection and destiny, we should be vitally interested. Indeed, 
after reasoning one’s way through the heavily-packed pages of this long- 
awaited translation, one feels greatly enriched and indebted to the author. 
For our readers, may it suffice to mention here some of the leading 
thoughts, mostly in the author’s own words. 


The book aims to stress the exceptional personality-forming forces of 
the liturgy, not as any kind of pedagogical means, but rather as the deep- 
est and most organic form of development of the divine life received by 
us in baptism, specifically by participation with Christ in the highest 
form of the glorification of God. This implies being a personality in the 
true sense. Hence the discussion of the essence of personality is very 
enlightening, as it leads up to the conclusion that Christianity makes it 
possible for every man, in the face of all handicaps, to achieve a full per- 
sonality. The sources for this transformation or development are found 
in the liturgy. Allowing for the unifying power of true values, there is 
met with in the liturgy the highest value and most intimate union— 
God through mystical union with Christ. 


Here enters a very important and timely consideration. The man who 
lacks reverence is blind to values and incapable of achieving a true per- 
sonality. Now the liturgy is permeated by the spirit of reverence, by 
which we are drawn into the rhythm of reverence of the praying Church. 
There we are taught that essential element of true personality, the con- 
sciousness that to every value an adequate response is due. We learn to 
slough off egocentrism by becoming theccentric. A man is more of a per- 
sonality, in the highest sense of the word, the less he seeks to turn life 
into an “‘art,” the less he troubles about his own cultivation. Of ‘course, 
the author takes cognizance of false theocentrism and points out the true 
hierarchy of values. The ultimate criterion of true personality is, there- 
fore, implied in the longing for God as the highest good. 

What sustains a being directed in proper gradation towards the highest 
value, the author explains, is the state of being spiritually awake, in sev- 
eral dimensions and degrees. The liturgy is pervaded with this spirit of 
awakeness; and the man formed by the liturgy is the man who is awake 
in the highest sense of the word. Along with this attitude of alertness 
there must be present the spirit of discretio, the sense of the law of inner 
development. A sacred entity must grow silently from within. It requires 
time. The discernment of gradations in relations is most important. In 
the liturgy we find the spirit of discretio expressed in its three lines of 
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development: structure, atmosphere and organic growth, all so unlike 
the manifestations of sentimental piety. To awakeness and discretio must 
be added the essential mark of continuity as a presupposition for being 
a full person. Some men live entirely absorbed in the present. For them, 
not values but impressions count. The organic development of the divine 
life within us necessarily presupposes continuity. It is a specific mark of 
true personality that everything is organically begotten in the contact 
of its spirit with values. It is along this path that the liturgy leads us, in 
opposition to certain forms of extra-liturgical piety and false asceticism. 


The sum-total of all these elements discussed makes up the full per- 
sonality as it grows out of the classical spirit of the liturgy. Here we have 
the totality of truth. We are therefore amply repaid by a painstaking 
study of such a summary. The book is no after-dinner reading. The 
translation labors at times with technicalities of the original; nevertheless, 
the thoughts flow smoothly enough for their weight and dignity. Study 
clubs with a certain amount of background will find here a solid text 
to serve as a guide to a practical approach to the liturgy. The addition 
of an index would render the book more serviceable. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF THE CATHOLIC ACTION CELL MEETING 
Compiled by Rev. Stephen Anderl and Sister M. Ruth, F.S.P.A. St. Rose 
Convent, La Crosse, ‘Wis. 

The booklet will prove an almost indispensable tool for all interested in 
founding or developing Catholic Action cells. The contents are a skilful 
amalgamation and summary of Father Boyd’s articles in O. F. (Vol. 
XVI), Mr. Eugene Geissler’s The Training of Lay Leaders, and the Priests’ 
Bulletins published by the C. A. Federation of Chicago. A representative 
bibliography of books, pamphlets, and magazine articles forms a welcome 
appendix. But why should such a useful pamphlet be printed “for private 
use only,” as stated on the title page? 

G. L. D. 


NATIONAL LITURGICAL WEEK 1942. Published by the Benedictine 
Liturgical Conference, Ferdinand, Ind. 1943. Pp. x-226. Paper, $1.50. 
This third volume of Proceedings of a National Liturgical Week gen- 

erally speaking lives up to the very high standard set by its two predeces- 

sors. It will not perhaps win converts to the liturgical cause as readily 
as the other two, for its theme is not at first sight equally “practical” 

(—that tyrannical word! ). But its message is essential to any true under- 

standing of the meaning and role of divine worship. We stand by our 

advance notice of last month: the volume is the liturgical book of 1942. 
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